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of a Commander-in-Chief than that of a President;
but if war creates precedents, peace tends to confirm
them.4

No constitutional arrangements, whether written or
unwritten, can provide for all contingencies, and there
must somewhere be a reserve power capable of deal-
ing with crises when they occur. The Third French
Republic had in the course of time seen such a con-
centration of power in the hands of the Chamber of
Deputies that there was no reserve left, with the result
that the Constitution collapsed with the army. In
England, reserve power still resides in the Crown:
"The King's government must be carried on," and in
the last resort the King himself must see that it is
carried on. Queen Victoria's action to prevent a con-
stitutional break-down through a conflict between
the two Houses of Parliament over Irish disestablish-
ment has become classical, and the troubled reign of
King George V provided four instances of direct
political actipn by the Sovereign. The first occurred
in 1910 when the House of Lords rejected the Parlia-
ment Bill and a deadlock was reached, which could
be overcome only by the Crown's willingness to make
a large creation of peers. Here the circumstances of
'1832 provided a useful precedent. It is the business of
the Crown to give effect to the will of the people and
when its intervention is called for the Crown is en-
titled to ask that the will of the people shall be ex-

* See, however, p. 77 supra, n., regarding the latest development.